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PREFACE 

The material presented in this survey is derived from the following 
sources : 

(a) the replies from Member States to a questionnaire distributed by 
Unesco (see Appendix 1); 

(b) Working Party reports submitted by Member States (see Appendix 4); 

(c) published and unpublished material preserved at Unesco Headquarters 
in Paris; 

(d) miscellaneous published and unpublished material. 

Except as otherwise indicated all the quotations in the text are taken from 
the replies to the Unesoo questionnaire (hereinafter described as the Question- 
naire) or from the Working Party reports submitted by Member States. The 
national source is given in brackets at the end of each quotation. 

This dooument was prepared by Dr. John Lowe, Head of the Department of Edu- 
cational Studies and Director of Extra-Mural Studies, and University of Edinburgh, 
U.K. in close consultation with the Unesco Secretariat. 
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INTRODUCTION 

ELSINCRE AND MONTREAL IN RETROSPECT 



1 . The World Conference - 1929 

Before 1949 when Unesco sponsored an international conference on adult edu- 
cation at Elsinore, Denmark, there had been only one previous attempt to convene 
a gathering of national representatives on a multi-national basis. This gather- 
ing had taken place at Cambridge University in 1929* Its work has since been 
unjustly neglected, but it did much to promote the serious study of adult educa- 
tion and to stimulate international co-operation among professional associations 

2 . The Ellslnore Conference - June 1949 

2.1 The bald title of the Elsinore Conference was Adult Education . Because of 
the cataclysmic effects of the Second World War, the year 1949 seemed an 

epoch away from 1939- Even so, the delegates were unaware of the sheer scale of 
the political and social changes already set in train. Disturbed by the wreck- 
age of the war, they were more concerned with recovery and rehabilitation than 
with crystal-gazing. In his elegant and succinct account of the history of 
adult education between 1949 and i960, the late Arnold Hely observed: 

The report of the Elsinore Conference gives little indication that dele- 
gates were conscious of the implications of the curve of technological 
and scientific change, even though the explosion of the first atomic bomb 
at Hiroshima four years earlier had, in a grim and dramatic fashion, demon- 
strated that a new age was opening. 

. . . they were still too close to the world depression of the 1930s and the 
savagery and destruction of two world wars to believe that change in the 
sense of development and technological progress was likely to be a major 
cause of future problems(^). 

2.2 The most telling illustration of the extent to which the world was about to 
undergo a dramatic change is to look at the composition of the Conference. 

Out of 79 delegates and observers, representing 25 countries in all, 54 or over 
two-thirds came from 14 European countries. The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and Eastern Europe were totally unrepresented. Asia was represented by 
three delegates from China, Pakistan and Thailand respectively. Egypt was the 
only country from the African continent to send a delegate and a solitary dele- 
gate represented the whole of Latin America. Despite the new global ascendancy 
of the United States of America and the USSR and the incipient emergence of the 
Third World, the Elsinore Conference was dominated by Western Europe. 

2.3 But Hely went too far in criticizing the delegates for clinging to the 
narrow definition of adult education equating it almost exclusively with 

liberal studies which had evolved in Western Europe over several generations, 

(1) A.S.M. Hely, New Trends in Adult Education: from Elsinore to Montreal 

(Paris, 1962) p.ll. 
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especially in Denmark and the United Kingdom. If it was true, as he pointed out, 
that professional and industrial training and literacy programmes were ruled out 
of consideration, it was not because the delegates minimized their importance 
but because they did not wish to diffuse their deliberations over too wide an 
area or to discuss topics about which they lacked expert knowledge and first- 
hand experience. Although the Conference shied away from seeking a precise de- 
finition of adult education, it did take the forward step of postulating func- 
tional rfiles for adult education that could be performed in any country or at 
any level: n adult education has the task of satisfying the needs and aspira- 

tions of adults in all their diversity"(l ). In all their diversity was the 
operative phrase since it reminded programme planners that they must "start from 
cencrete lations, from real problems, which the people concerned have somehow 



3 . The alms of adult education 

3.1 Reflecting the post-war mood of reconstruction, the Conference concentrated 

upon two themes: the ne°d for social Justice within and a call for harmony 

between nations. The first task of adult education in any country was to help 
develop a common culture and "to end the opposition between the so-called masses 
and the so-called £lite"(3). The second was to give a sense of purpose to young 
people growing up in an age of unstable values. Since the disposition of modern 
societies to destroy traditional social relationships was already evident, a 
fourth task was to restore to the individual an awareness of belonging to a com- 
munity . 

3.2 Peace between nations and prosperity for every man and woman depended on 
spreading the enlightened idea of one world. 

3.3 Delegates realized that the prevailing tendency for adult education to 
serve the interests of tiny Elites was a major obstacle to the promotion of 

mass education for civic responsibility, a Job which could not be left to the 
schools. Somehow, therefore, adult education must be made to appeal to an in- 
finitely larger public. They also recognized that, despite the steady expansion 
of formal education during the twentieth century, a very large percentage of 
people in developing areas and a significant percentage of the population in de- 
veloped countries were in need of remedial education. 

4 . Work of the commissions 

Elsinore was planned to be a working conference. Four commissions were set 
up to deal respectively with: the subject-matter of adult education; institu- 

tions and organizational problems; methods and techniques; international col- 
laboration. The discussions on these four topics were practical and wide- 
ranging. They led to the clarification of several major Issues and to the 
formulation of proposals for adult education institutions, to assume more varied 
functions. It must suffice here, however, to consider the question of inter- 
national collaboration. 



(1) Unesco, Summary Report of the International Conference. (Paris 1949) p.2. 

(2) ibid. 

(3) ibid. 
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5 • International collaboration 

5-1 The Elsinore Conference was particularly concerned to foster International 
collaboration. To this end It made four recommendations: "to send mis- 

sions from countries where adult education Is more highly developed to those 
less advanced; to organize visits. International summer schools, study tours; 
to arrange International seminars on vital and urgent problems; to speed up ex- 
change of Information" . 

5-2 Although agreeing that adult education should become an International move- 
ment, the Conference thought It premature to set up a world organization. 
Nevertheless, It was desirable for Unesco "to serve as the Indispensable link be- 
tween organizations and leaders In the field of adult education"(2). Accordingly, 
the Conference proposed that an advisory committee should be appointed to advise 
not the Director-General of Unesco as such, but the Adult Education Division of 
Unesco. In Hely's view this was a mischievous proposal: 

The recommendations of the delegates at Elsinore strengthened the trend al- 
ready present In Unesco thinking. As a result, Unesco' s contribution to 
adult education at the International level, though certainly Important, re- 
mained unco-ordinated and dispersed. To the outside world Unesco' s pro- 
gramme In adult education (or at least the programme given the official 
title of Adult Education) was restricted In scope and size. Since resources 
available to the Adult Education Division were severely limited, the divi- 
sion had to concentrate on limited objectives even within Its already narrow 
definition of adult education(3). 

6. Non-governmental organizations 

One preoccupation of the Elsinore Conference bore witness to Its Western 
European orientation. This was the emphasis given to the Importance of financing 
and cherishing non-governmental organizations, as the main providers of adult 
education. Since many governments relied on direct public provision of adult 
education services, this emphasis was perhaps misplaced. 

7 . Elsinore In retrospect 

7-1 Retrospectively to criticize the Elsinore Conference because It Insuffi- 
ciently anticipated the great changes that were about to sweep through the 
world In the Fifties would be unconstruct ive . The remarkable fact about the 
Conference Is not that it looked backwards but that It advanced official and 
professional thinking about the alms and application of adult education to a 
considerable degree. For despite the tendency of some delegates to take a nar- 
row and even Elitist view of the rdle of adult education, the delegates In 
general showed themselves to be flexible and determined to arrive at realistic 
conclusions . 

(1) Unesco, Stunnary Report of the International Conference, (Paris 19^9) P*3 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Hely, op. cit., p. 35“36* 
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7.2 The outstanding achievement of the Elsinore Conference was to stimulate an 
unparalleled amount of international co-operation during the 1950s. Most 
of its recommendations to this end were subsequently implemented. 

8. The Montreal Conference - i960 

8.1 The Montreal Conference met at the end of a decade during which the world 
had experienced more momentous upheavals than 'in any previous decade in 
history. Change had been a feature of the whole history of mankind, even in 
pre-industrial societies, but normally it had been so gradual as to be almost 
imperceptible and, rightly or wrongly, it had seemed manageable. In the western 
world the pace of change had quickened following the industrial revolution and 
noticeably gathered momentum as a consequence of the First World War. Never be- 
fore, however, had mankind encountered anything like the devastating speed and 
complexity of the changes which followed the Second World War. As we have seen, 
delegates at the Elsinore Conference had only an Inkling of what was beginning 
to happen. Scarcely eleven years later no one could doubt that as men and 
women lived out their days they would have to adapt unceasingly to a kaleido- 
scopic social and physical environment. Recognizing this truth, those who 
planned the Montreal Conference selected for their theme Adult Education in a 
Changing World . 

9. Membership 



The very composition of the membership reflected the political changes 
which had taken place since 19^9* This time 51 countries were represented as 
against 25 in 19^9, 46 international organizations sent observers, and the 
total attendance of official representatives rose from 79 to 112. There were 
eight African, ten Aslan, three Arab States and eight Latin American delegates, 
and on this occasion the USSR and three Eastern European countries were repre- 
sented. The dispcrportionate strength of the Western European contingent was 
much less marked. At the same time, not surprisingly in view of the location of 
the Conference, there was a particularly large North American representation. 

10. The agenda 

Within ten days the Conference could not hope to consider in detail all the 
Issues and problems identified in working papers circulated in advance of the 
Conference. Reasoning that many of them could best be dealt with in a series of 
subsequent meetings confined to special topics, the Conference focused its at- 
tention upon the following items: 

(a) the enlarged aims of adult education 

(b) relations between the developed and the less developed countries 

(c) the education of youth 

(d) civic and social education 

(e) the role of non-governmental organizations 

(f ) the training of staff and research 

(g) creating more effective machinery for international co-operation. 
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11. A comprehensive definition 

11.1 Between Elsinore and Montreal much thought had been given to the problem of 
finding a comprehensive formula for embracing the many facets of adult edu- 
cation and reducing the semantic barriers which led to confusion in discussions 
between Member States. As a result, a much broader concept had emerged. Adult 
education was now seen less as a marginal enterprise serving the personal in- 
terests of relatively few people and more as an essential component of any 
nation's policy for coping with the pressures of change and improving the 
quality of life. It transcended both liberal and vocational education and in- 
cluded any organized attempt to educate adults no matter what the level or what 
the purpose. The necessity of bringing it within the recognized State structures 
of education and of allowing it open access to the facilities of schools and uni- 
versities was generally accepted by delegates. In the words of the final report: 

Nothing less will suffice than that people everywhere should come to accept 
adult education as a norm, and that governments should treat it as a neces- 
sary part of the educational provision of every country'^-'. 

The warm co-operative spirit which prevailed at Montreal was mainly due to 
this clarification of the nature and scope of adult education. 

11.2 One of the several implications of adopting a more comprehensive view of 
the functions of adult education was that a recent trend to break down the 

dichotomy between general education and vocational education should be accelera- 
ted. Another was that the widespread distinction between youth and adult edu- 
cation should be eliminated; they shaded off into each other. 

12 . Relations between the developed and less developed countries 

During the proceedings delegates were made fully aware that in many develop- 
ing countries available resources were inadequate to overcome the large social 
and economic problems that were being encountered. They had also to reckon with 
the fact that instead of narrowing the prosperity gap between rich and poor coun- 
tries, it was inexorably widening. The emergency was so acute as to be soluble 
only on a multi-national basis. Above all, 

the countries which are better off have an opportunity of performing such 
an act of 
the whole 

The top priority was to eradicate illiteracy. 

1J. The generation gap 

By i 960 the problem of n the generation gap" had already become a matter for 
universal concern, calling on the part of mature adults for patience and a wil- 
lingness to adjust their relationships with the young. The important thing was 
to recognize that: "The purposes tn > d methods of youth education and adult 

7T5 Unesco, Second World Conference on Adult Education (Paris, i 960 ) d 9 
(2) ibid., p.8 
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education are, In general, similar and not to be separated 1 ^ 1 ) . While giving 
young people every opportunity to run their own affairs, adult educators should 
take deliberate steps to articulate youth and adult activities. 

14 . Social and civic education 

Given the growing acceptance that women should have equal rights In eco- 
nomic and political life, they should have greater access to general, tech- 
nical and olvic education as well as to Instruction in Home Economics, so 
that equality of educational opportunity between the sexes should become a 
reality. Parent education was also desirable. It was essential to encourage 
people* to become active citizens so that they would not only help to Improve 
their own communities but also help foster understanding between nations. 

15. Non-governmental organizations 

Many delegates strongly upheld the principle of relying mainly upon volun- 
tary activities . which had claimed so much attention at Elsinore. At the same 
time, "... many members expressed doubts as to the complete validity of the 
thesis in terms of the conditions operating In an age of rapidly accelerating 
soientiflo and technological change" ( 2 ). A compromise was reached with the 
formula "that in reorganizing to meet tfce adult education needs of today the 
real value of the voluntary organizations and the contribution they can make 
should not be ignored" (5). 

16. Schools and teaohers 



The Conference considered the r81e of the schools and the teaching profes- 
sion in adult education. It was essential for governments to include adult edu- 
cation in any plans for the general extension of education and to take account 
of its needs in school building programmes. Meanwhile, pending the erection of 
purpose-built premises for adults, it should be made possible for adults to have 
full aooess to the facilities controlled by schools and universities. The con- 
ference particularly urged that teachers at all levels should be systematically 
prepared for teaching adults . 

17. The adult education profession 

An important development, to which the Elsinore Conference had contributed, 
was a growing sense among a number of workers in the field of adult education 
that they belonged to a unique profession which ought to have its own career 
structure and its own standards. Though the Montreal Conference was reticent 
about ways and means of establishing an adult education profession, there is no 
question that the mere experience of oooing together for a period of intensive 
dlsoussion sharply increased the professional sense of the many del# gates who 
were aotive adult educators » 

XlJ Unesco, Second World Conference on Adult Education (Paris, i960), p.9. 

(2) Ibid., p.2l 

(3) Ibid. - 
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